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Sir William Berkeley and Virginia's Colonial Economy 

Using Sir William Berkeley's essay, "A Discourse and View of Virginia," 
this module examines trade arrangements and economic diversification in 
colonial Virginia. 


Sir William Berkeley and Virginia’s Colonial Economy 


By the early 1620s, in the colony of Virginia, tobacco cultivation began to 
impact every aspect of daily life. The leafy plant was a vital cash crop, a 
mode of currency, and a credit/debt mechanism. Planters in the Chesapeake 
seized large tracts of land in the hopes of maximizing profit, all the while 
pushing native peoples farther away from the coastline. However, not all 
Virginia residents agreed that the tobacco economy was the most effective 
route to prosperity for the infant colony. In particular, Sir William Berkeley 
(1605-1677)(see figure 1) the governor of Virginia from 1642-1652 and 
1660-1677, tried to push for diversification in the economic activities of the 
colony. Within his essay, “A Discourse and View of Virginia,” available 
online as part of [missing_resource: http://oaap.rice.edu/] 

Sir William Berkeley 


A portrait of Sir William Berkeley. 


Berkeley was a royal insider from an early age and his governorship 
reflected the royal interests of Charles I and then Charles II. For a solid 
historical analysis of Berkeley’s life and accomplishments, see Warren 
Billings’s Sir William Berkeley and the Forging of Virginia (2004). As 
Virginia’s governor, Berkeley was responsible for conveying the rulings of 
the Parliament and the King to the Virginia Assembly. The English rulers 
also pressured him to maximize Virginia’s economic possibilities. 
Sometime in late 1661/early 1662, Berkeley created the “Discourse” which 
was, in the words of one historian, “a brief for Crown support of his plan to 
diversify the Virginia economy” (Billings, 277). Berkeley begins his 
proposal with an overview of the natural advantages of Virginia, including 
the “Bay of Virginia, formerly called Chesapeack Bay.” He then proceeds to 
describe the possibilities for mining and silk farming. In the middle of the 
document, Berkeley reveals his true intent, which was to ask the Crown and 
Parliament “to adde one penny more to the Customs of our[ Virginia’s] 
Tobacco” and then to have those pennies given back to Virginia for her use, 
including the purchasing of firearms to “resist the Indians.” 


Educators could introduce the “Discourse” as part of the early colonial 
lectures. In particular, Berkeley’s proposal provides insight into the constant 
negotiations occurring between the colonies and the Crown, eventually 
leading to the American Revolution. One contentious issue was 
Parliament’s ruling in 1660 that all tobacco shipments from the colonies had 
to go through England. With these issues in mind, students could be asked 
to read through the document looking for statements that indicate 
Berkeley’s growing frustrations with Crown rule. Berkeley also mentions 
the Dutch trade, another source of controversy, because Parliament had 
forbade foreign trade in 1651. Within the “Discourse”, Berkeley spends 
considerable time describing Virginia’s relationships with the Dutch, the 
French, the Spanish, and other English colonies, particularly Barbados. 
Aided by a map displaying the early American holdings of these empires, 
students could analyze the “Discourse” focusing on Berkeley’s suggested 
economic relationship with Barbados. Why does Berkeley think that, while 
“Barbadoes fends a better commodity into England,” Virginia still had the 
competitive edge? Possible additional reading assignments could include 
chapters from the Oxford History of the British Empire: The Origins of 
Empire (1998). 


Tobacco 


An image of a tobacco plant. 
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Although Berkeley was confident in Virginia’s economic potential, 
Parliament did not agree and they refused to provide additional financial 
support to the colony. The “Discourse” hints at the reasons for Parliament’s 
hesitance. What were some of the recurrent economic problems faced by 
colonial Virginia? In particular, Berkeley mentions the damaging rumor that 
only the laborers of the “meanest quality and corruptest lives” travel to 
Virginia. His statement on the labor problem could provide an entrypoint 
into a discussion of indentured and slave labor in the colony. In a similar 
fashion to the “Discourse” other writings, such as John Hammond’s Leah 
and Rachel, or the two fruitfull sisters, Virginia and Maryland (1656) tried 
to downplay the harsh labor conditions. For more on Virginia labor 
conditions see, Edmund Morgan’s American Slavery, American Freedom 
(1975). 

Early Virginia 


A map of early Virginia. 
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In addition, just as Berkeley tried to diversify Virignia’s economy, his 
writings allow for a broader treatment of colonial agriculture in the 
classroom. It is a safe bet that most students do not understand the early 
U.S. methods of silk production. A lecture and activity could focus on 
students identifying Berkeley’s variety of economic suggestions (ship 
building, silk farming, mining, etc.) and then researching one of the 
suggestions and reporting back to the class. The powerful influence of the 
tobacco culture will become all the more clear when a student understands 
how the emphasis on this single crop stifled other economic possibilities. 
One work that suggests the connections between tobacco and labor needs is 
Alan Kulikoff’s Tobacco and Slaves: The Development of Southern 
Cultures in the Chesapeake, 1680-1800 (1986). After Berkeley’s death, in 
the 1680s, a global depression in the tobacco prices led many individuals to 
wish that they had diversified their crops. And, in an additional hundred 


years, the ongoing trade issues between the colonies and the Crown would 
come to a violent, and revolutionary, climax. 
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Sugar Culture in the Hemispheric Americas 

This module examines the development of hemispheric sugar culture, as 
described within James Grainger's "Sugar-Cane: A Poem." It suggests ways 
to read poetry within a historical and hemispheric context. 


Sugar Culture in the Hemispheric Americas 


A discussion of colonial tobacco cultivation is a standard part of most 
introductory U.S. History courses. This emphasis on tobacco is justified, in 
part, because it was the first cash crop produced in North America, it 
shaped the everyday lives of British North American colonists, and it 
created new Atlantic trade networks. However, while tobacco was starting 
to take hold in the Chesapeake during the first half of the seventeenth 
century, the sugar cultivators of the West Indies were already expanding 
operations and establishing additional avenues of trade. A study of sugar 
reveals the development of the global economy in the colonial era. In 
addition, the unique demands of sugar resulted in the creation of an Atlantic 
‘sugar culture’ characterized by the usage of enslaved laborers, harsh 
plantation conditions, and boom/bust profit scales. A document within the 
[missing_resource: http://oaap.rice.edu/|[missing resource: 

http://www. mith2.umd.edu/eada/]Sugar-Cane: A Poem (1764), provides a 
first-hand account of colonial sugar culture. The poem, divided into four 
books, represents Grainger’s attempt to convey his “Experience” as a St. 
Christopher sugar planter to other individuals interested in the science of 
sugar production. It is Grainger’s belief that sugar cultivators are capable 
“of obliging mankind with their improvements.” This module suggests 
avenues through which educators can enhance their discussions of colonial 
America through the usage of Grainger’s poem and an exploration of sugar 
culture. 

Sugar Cane 


A close-up view of sugar cane stalks. 


Grainger, who was born in Scotland and travelled to the West Indies during 
the 1750s, begins the poem by describing the basics of sugar cane planting 
and processing. For example, he advises planters to “avoid the rocky slope, 
The clay-cold bottom, and the sandy beach” as planting areas. He also 
advocates the use of fertilizer before he goes on to discuss how hurricanes 
and other natural disasters devastate the sugar crop on a yearly basis. In the 
final book he focuses on relations with slave laborers and advocates a 
paternalistic relationship. The entire poem is infused with British pride and 
Grainger closes his work with, “Britain shall ever triumph o’er the main.” 
The poem’s length and breadth make it a convenient teaching aid for use 
within introductory college history, AP European History, AP U.S. History, 
or AP World History courses. An educator could first introduce the poem 
during a lecture on the importance of sugar during the early colonial period 
of their course, roughly defined as 1492-1690. During the 1550s the British 
started to focus on the West Indies and Brazil as sugar colonies. The poem 
could be further emphasized during the late colonial period and the 
American Revolutionary Era lectures. 


An initial way to incorporate Grainger would be to ask students to place 
themselves in the position of Grainger’s original audience, potential sugar 
planters, and ask them to dissect the poem looking for all hints/tips on sugar 
cultivation. At this point, the instructor could emphasize that Sugar-Cane: A 
Poem was but one of many instructional writings available to planters from 
the sixteenth century onwards. Then, a class discussion could take place 
focusing on the detailed process of growing sugar for market purposes in 


the colonial era. Students will quickly learn that sugar growing required 
skilled labor and patience, as a single crop would take over a year from 
planting to processing. Selections from Richard Sheridan’s Sugar and 
Slavery (1973) (see full biographical details below) could provide another 
description of the process and introduce the broad economic influence of 
the sugar industry. 

Sugar House 


An image of a mill for grinding the harvested sugar cane. 
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In addition, one lecture could focus specifically on the relationship between 
sugar and the American Revolution. This could include an explanation of 
the Sugar Act, but also an emphasis on the trade relationship among Britain, 
the West Indies, and the North American colonies. Selwyn Carrington’s The 
Sugar Industry and the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 1775-1810 (2002), 
provides tables and charts to aid in a discussion of the sugar trade. For 
instance, Table 2.12 tracks the sugar exports from the British West Indies to 
Britain for 1772-83 and shows that during just 1772-73 approximately 
112,305 casks of sugar were transported. Furthermore, Carrington describes 
how the byproducts of sugar, such as rum, were also vital to trade. The 
British West Indies bought North American colonial goods and, “in return, 


the mainland colonies took all British West Indian rum,” a byproduct of 
sugar agriculture (1). 


Although an overview of the Atlantic sugar trade is important, the poem 
also allows for a focus on how the sugar culture manifested itself in a 
variety of ways on the local level. A comparative exercise could ask 
students to take on the perspective of sugar planter, or a slave on a sugar 
plantation, from various locales. Grainger’s poem provides a viewpoint 
from St. Christopher, while the letters of Pierre Dessales explore the 
experiences of a planter living in Martinique during the nineteenth century 
(see Sugar and Slavery, Family and Race (1996) for transcriptions of 
Dessales’s letters and diaries). Another valuable, and vivid, primary source 
is Jamaican planter Thomas Thistlewood’s 37-volume diary, excerpts of 
which are printed in Douglas Hall’s In Miserable Slavery (1989). All of 
these accounts give information on sugar culture, planter life, and the slave 
experience. 

Cutting the Sugar-Cane, William Clark, 1823 


Slaves working as a group in the cane fields of Antigua. 


If a focus on individuals does not work with the outline of the course, an 
educator could easily craft a lesson drawing upon the ample literature on 
sugar culture around the globe and throughout history. One essay collection 
that epitomizes this global perspective is Sugar, Slavery, and Society (2004), 


which contains eight essays on the Caribbean, India, the Mascarenes, and 
the United States. These essays make it possible to see how the cultivation 
of sugar evolved over time and was subject to influences other than the 
economic pressures of the British. The sugar industry in Louisiana, for 
example, was influenced by French agricultural advances. As one historian 
states, “progressive French ideas did find their way into the sugar 
industry...French chemical and analytical techniques proved to be 
useful”(26). Educators can stress how West Indian sugar planters in the 
1760s, such as Grainger, can be linked to Louisiana sugar cultivators in the 
1880s by their ties to world markets and their quest for up-to-date 
agricultural techniques. 
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Transported Labor, Indentured Servitude, and Slavery in the Americas: A 
Comparative Approach 

Using a poem composed by James Revel, a transported laborer, this module 
suggests multiple comparative approaches to labor and life in the Americas. 


Transported Labor, Indentured Servitude, and Slavery in the 
Americas: A Comparative Approach 


While slave labor comprised the majority of the plantation workforce across 
the Americas, it was never the sole labor system in use. Historical records 
now show that slaves often worked alongside transported laborers and/or 
indentured servants. One document in the [missing resource: 
http://oaap.rice.edu/] 


Very little is known about Revel, but his account, composed at some point 
during the eighteenth century, traces his path from rebellious teen to 
Chesapeake tobacco laborer. In the document Revel states that he lived in 
England until he was caught stealing and was sentenced to transportation, 
which was, “A just reward for my vile actions base.” As one historian 
notes, transportation was Britain’s, “adopt[ion] [of] foreign exile as a 
punishment for serious crime” (Ekirch, 1). During their period of exile, 
felons could experience a wide array of treatment at the hands of their 
employers as, “Parliament enacted laws to prevent their early return home 
but took no steps to regulate their treatment either at sea or in the 
colonies”(Ekirch, 3). Revel’s exile began in Virginia where he worked for a 
farmer who was abusive and cruel. Upon his master’s death, Revel was sold 
to a “tenderly and kind” individual who eventually arranged for Revel to 
travel back to England as a free man. For a solid overview of transportation 
as a British punishment, see Frank McLynn’s Crime and Punishment in 
Eighteenth-Century England (2002). 

The Poor Unhappy Transported Felon's Sorrowful Account 


The title page from an early version of James Revel's account. 
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To begin with, educators can incorporate Revel’s poem into the classroom 
within a discussion of transportation as one method of colonial labor 
supply. Whereas AP and introductory courses often cover indentured and 
slave labor, transported laborers remain unacknowledged and this misses an 
opportunity to display the interconnectedness of the Atlantic economy. 
Specifically, a lecture on transportation would fit well within a U.S. course 
section on the late colonial period. The height of transportation was from 
1718 (the passage of the British Transportation Act) to the early 1770s (the 
build-up to the American Revolution). One possible classroom exercise 
would be to read Revel’s poem alongside another primary document set, 
such as the transported passenger lists printed within Peter Wilson 
Coldham’s Bonded Passengers to America (full biographical details follow 
the module). While the poem attaches a personal face to this labor 
phenomenon, the lists present the broader picture of where the convicts 
departed from, the dates they departed, the arrival locations, and, on 
occasion, the crimes supposedly committed. 


Educators can choose to incorporate one lecture focusing specifically on 
transportation, or they can take a more integrated comparative approach and 
make the evolution of labor systems a theme within their courses, as the 
College Board suggests. This comparative approach can be accomplished 
through exercises analyzing the similarities and differences between 
transported labor, indentured labor, and slave labor. For example, in the 
lecture section focusing on colonial development, educators can ask 
students to compare the lives of the three ‘types’ of laborers in one location, 
such as Virginia. For this exercise the Revel poem serves as the source on 
the lives of a transported laborer, while primary documents from Warren 
Billings’s The Old Dominion provide personal accounts of indentured and 
slave life. Categories of comparison can include everything from daily diet 
to the nature of punishment. Revel facilitates this comparative approach by 
describing how, after his conviction, he was transported overseas “bound 
with an iron chain,” was sold in Virginia like a “horse,” and then worked 
with his “fellow slaves” among the “tobacco plants.” 

An Image of Transportation 


Individuals sentenced to transportation heading to a ship that will carry 
them overseas. 


In addition, from the mid-seventeenth-century until the late-twentieth- 
century, all three groups of laborers could be found throughout the 
hemispheric Americas. Revel’s travels from Britain to Virginia and back 
again can serve as an entry point into a discussion of the movement of 


bodies to satisfy the labor needs of colonial plantation economies. In the 
course section on colonial development educators can focus on comparing 
the experiences of laborers across the globe. A wide variety of academic 
works feature essays on particular, local labor situations during the colonial 
period. One essay collection edited by Kay Saunders contains chapters 
describing colonial indentured labor in locations such as Jamaica, British 
Guiana, Trinidad, Mauritius, Fiji, Malaya, and Queensland. Asking students 
to compare the lives of the laborers described within these essays to the 
lives of laborers in colonial North America, including Revel, partially 
satisfies the emphasis on globalization recommended by the College Board. 


After introducing Revel’s account in the colonial section of the course, it 
could also be useful to revisit the poem during a discussion of emancipation 
in the U.S. Although it is an abstract concept the 1660s can be linked to the 
1860s through the questioning of the historical nature of freedom. An 
educator can begin by discussing how transported laborers, indentured 
servants, and slaves all were granted freedom in right by the conclusion of 
the U.S. Civil War. Then, foreshadowing the upcoming discussions of 
sharecropping and African-American debt peonage, educators can explore 
how emancipation, across the globe, has not always led to what is 
commonly considered freedom. Historian Walton Look Lai finds that post 
Emancipation in the British West Indies meant that “the phenomenon of 
labor coercion, far from dying out, assumed new and diverse forms” (Look 
Lai, xi). In this same vein, educators can ask that students explore the 
continuation of indentured labor and the problems associated with it 
throughout the Caribbean during the twentieth century. Maharani’s Misery 
(2002), the story of a young female Indian indentured laborer killed in 1885 
on her way to Guyana, is an apt and appropriate work to assign to students 
at the introductory college level and upwards. Maharani’s experiences are in 
many ways connected to Revel’s account and together they offer an avenue 
through which students can understand labor patterns across place and time. 
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An "Atlantic Creole" Case Study: Olaudah Equiano 
Using Olaudah Equiano's Interesting Narrative, this module explores the 
concept of the "Atlantic creole." 


An “Atlantic Creole” Case Study: Olaudah Equiano 


Broadly construed, creolization refers to a mixing of cultures and beliefs. A 
creole society is one in which a variety of cultures and ideas coexist. Thus, 
historian Ira Berlin attempted to capture the impact of creolization on 
individuals in the late eighteenth-century Atlantic when he coined the term 
“Atlantic creole.” Berlin’s “Atlantic creoles” were economically active 
people who became “part of the three worlds” (Africa, Europe, and the 
Americas) “that came together in the Atlantic littoral” (Berlin, 17). For 
more information on Berlin’s work see Many Thousands Gone (1998). 
Olaudah Equiano, also known as Gustavas Vassa (see figure 1), has now 
become the person whom historians first refer to when asked to identify a 
representative “Atlantic creole.” Equiano is most recognized for his 
Interesting Narrative which is now available as part of the 
[missing_resource: http://oaap.rice.edu/|The Interesting Narrative as an 
avenue through which to explore the nature of creolization, the activities of 
the Atlantic abolitionist and anti-slavery movements, and how historians 
approach and utilize primary source materials. 

Olaudah Equiano 


A portrait of Olaudah Equiano, also known as Gustavus Vassa. 


The Interesting Narrative conveys a version of Equiano’s life story and, 
according to the work, he was born in Africa in 1745, was captured by 
Slavers as a young man, and was eventually purchased by a British Royal 
Navy officer, Michael Henry Pascal. Equiano traveled the world on various 
ships that Pascal served upon. After being denied his freedom by Pascal in 
1762, Equiano ended up working on various sugar plantations prior to 
purchasing his own freedom in 1766. The 1770s found Equiano in London, 
but he still took sea voyages to exotic locales, such as the Arctic. Finally, in 
1789 his autobiography was published, which provided a much-needed 
first-hand account of the horrors of the slave trade. As much of the action in 
Equiano’s tale takes place in the mid to late 1700s, a discussion of his life 
and works would best fit within a U.S. history or literature lecture on the 
Age of Revolutions or even the Early Republic. Educators could emphasize 
how he was representative of a large scale movement of ideas, often 
revolutionary in approach, and peoples during this period. 

The Interesting Narrative 


A title page image from a 1793 version of Equiano's Interesting 
Narrative. 
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In particular, educators could focus on Equiano’s lifestyle as a sailor, the 
epitome of an “Atlantic creole” activity. To begin with, to get students 
familiar with his movements, an activity could ask students to read The 
Interesting Narrative and then to trace Equiano’s movements on a map. The 
result will be multiple lines of travel crossing and converging in the 
Atlantic. For additional material on his movements as a sailor, see W. 
Jeffrey Bolster’s Black Jacks: African American Seamen in the Age of Sail 
(1997). Bolster explores “the Age of Sail” and argues that, “Before 1865 
seafaring had been crucial to blacks’ economic survival, liberation 
strategies, liberation strategies, and collective identity formation” (6). At 
this point educators can stress how black seamen were often seen by U.S. 
southerners as agents of radicalism. For example, South Carolina passed a 
law in the early 1800s requiring the imprisonment of any black seamen 
arriving at her ports. This begs the question, what elements of radicalism 
exist within The Interesting Narrative? When discussing Equiano’s 
radicalism, it is useful to reference the entire text, but the early pages are 
particularly interesting as he states, “Does not slavery itself depress the 
mind, and extinguish all its fire and every noble sentiment?” 


Undoubtedly, Equiano associated with anti-slavery and abolitionist 
individuals in England and this influence appears within his writings. He 
even mentions that “numerous friends” have pressured him to write his life 


story, presumably a few of these persons were involved in reform 
movements. As such, an exercise could require students to read The 
Interesting Narrative searching, in particular, for ‘typical’ anti-slavery 
imagery? The ‘typical’ nature of such imagery could be demonstrated 
through a comparative reading of a few of the slave narratives that would 
appear in later years, such as the Narrative of the Life of Frederick 
Douglass (1999 ed.). Also, please view the following modules: 
[missing_resource: http://cnx.org/content/m32169/latest/] 
[missing_resource: http://cnx.org/content/m22079/latest/]The Interesting 
Narrative is a “creole” text. 

Early Map of West Africa 


An early map depicting West Africa, an area that plays a critical part 
within Equiano's work. 


Finally, historians have identified The Interesting Narrative as an important 
source of information on Atlantic and slave life in the late 1700s. However, 
scholars continue to evaluate the veracity of the claims that Equiano makes 
within the work. This debate offers a window into how historians wrestle 
with the constructed nature of autobiographical texts. In particular, 
Equiano’s birthplace has become a site of scholarly questioning. To 
introduce students to this debate it is suggested that they read excerpts from 
the work of Alexander X. Byrd, who makes an argument for the African 
origins of the Narrative, or Vincent Carretta, who contends that a South 


Carolina heritage might be closer to the mark. Both of these scholars have 
marshaled ample evidence in defense of their claims and students can be 
asked to make their own determination at the conclusion of the readings. In 
addition, one interesting collection, Olaudah Equiano & the Igbo World 
(2009) presents a series of essays evaluating the Igbo heritage thesis. This is 
also a general opportunity to describe how historians feel a need to 
approach every source from a critical perspective. The scholarly 
productions surrounding The Interesting Narrative are cutting-edge history 
in the truest sense and exposing students to these ideas can only enhance the 
classroom experience. 
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Gender and Anti-Slavery in the Atlantic World 

This module uses an anonymous commentary (ca. 1827) to discuss the 
Atlantic anti-slavery movement as well as political debates over the 
punishment of slave women. 


Gender and Anti-Slavery in the Atlantic World 


Although the British slave trade officially ended in 1807, the institution of 
slavery continued for decades afterwards and reformers across the Atlantic 
world focused on putting an end to slavery or, at the very least, improving 
conditions for the enslaved. An anonymous commentary, 

[missing resource: http://hdl.handle.net/1911/26578][missing_resource: 
http://oaap.rice.edu/] 


The commentary, dated roughly 1827, opens with an account of the defeat 
of a proposition presented to the Jamaican House of Assembly. This bill 
would have regulated the flogging, or whipping, of enslaved women. A 
poem by Charlotte Elizabeth entitled, "On the Flogging of Women," or 
"Flogging Females," comprises the second half of the document. This poem 
also calls attention to the plight of female slaves, not just in Jamaica but 
across the Americas. Therefore, in terms of course design, the commentary 
would fit well within a thematic section such as ‘Slavery and the Atlantic 
World' or a chronological section such as "The Age of Reform, 1820-1860.' 
It can be noted that both of these suggestions do not include geographic 
limitations, therefore even in a course devoted to the first half of U.S. 
history it is not only possible, but highly useful, to incorporate a 
hemispheric approach. 


Educators can link the story of Jamaican reform movements and 
emancipation to U.S. history by exploring the different paths through which 
emancipation was achieved in the two areas. While emancipation in the 
U.S. occurred as a result of a militaristic conflict, Jamaican emancipation 
followed a gradual route beginning with reformist movements during the 
early 1800s. By the 1820s Jamaica was one of Britain's most valuable 
colonial holdings. However, Britain struggled to retain control over the 
island's inhabitants and suggestions from Westminster were often met with 
coldness, if not outright hostility, from Jamaican planters. The 1820s 


debates over the treatment of female slaves proved no different as both 
sides refused to accept defeat. In 1823, the Colonial Secretary Lord 
Bathurst (the same Bathurst mentioned in the document) first approached 
the West Indian colonies with a British House of Commons resolution by 
humanitarian Thomas Buxton that argued for a ban on the flogging of 
female slaves. Bathurst defended the bill in gendered terms and stated, " 
[B]eing single in its nature [it] may be at once adopted, viz., an absolute 
prohibition to inflict the punishment of flogging under any circumstances 
on female slaves . . . to restore to the female slave that sense of shame 
which is at once the ornament of and the protection of their sex... ." 
(Harlow and Madden, 560). However, the planters countered with their own 
gender-based arguments that enslaved women were particularly hard to 
control and benefited more from whipping than their male counterparts. 
Educators could very successfully pair a discussion of the anonymous 
commentary alongside an investigation of the Journals of the Assembly of 
Jamaica (1822-26), in which the debates are recorded. In the end, the 
Jamaican House of Assembly refused to pass a measure regulating female 
flogging and even the Slave Act of 1826 did not include any such 
limitation. The author of "On the flogging of women," is referring to the 
1826 debates when he/she states, "However painful to the feelings the 
knowledge of these proceedings may be, it is better they should be known" 
(see Figure 1). 

On the flogging of women (ca. 1827) 


An excerpt from the second page of an anonymous commentary on the 
treatment of Jamaican slave women. 
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British anti-slavery activists were the individuals initially responsible for 
pressuring their colonial government to improve the conditions of slave life, 
so it only made sense that they took it upon themselves to spread word of 
the Jamaican debates. In the anonymous commentary the author learns of 
the Jamaican defeat of Bathurst via "No. 21 of the Anti-slavery Reporter" 


(1). The Monthly Anti-Slavery Reporter, established in 1825, was the paper 
of the British Anti-Slavery Society. The Reporter was distributed across the 
Atlantic world and provided a common source of information that travelled 
across traditional geographic borders. One historian estimates that, 
"Between 1823 and 1831 the Anti-Slavery Society published 2.3 million 
copies of tracts, speeches, and meetings" (Morgan, 182). These documents 
were designed to create an emotional reaction in the reader and educators 
could possibly design an exercise comparing "On the flogging of women" 
with other anti-slavery documents in the 'Our Americas' Archive, such as 
Olaudah Equiano's Interesting Narrative. The commentary could also be 
paired with U.S. slave narratives such as Frederick Douglass’ Narrative of 
the Life (1845) or Harriet Jacob's Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl 
(1861). Students could be asked to dissect these historical texts with a 
particular focus on how the 'standard' format of the slave narrative crossed 
geographic boundaries and could be used effectively in documents such as 
anonymous commentaries or novels. 


The commentary "On the flogging of women," also demonstrates that the 
anti-slavery dialogue was one that included both male and female 
reformers. Educators can use Charlotte Elizabeth Browne Phelan Tonna, 
pen name Charlotte Elizabeth, as an example of this gendered reformist 
movement (for a portrait of Tonna see Figure 2). Her poem "On the 
flogging of women" appears at the end of the anonymous commentary. The 
author of the commentary wishes that "the planters who thus voted" against 
flogging reform "could be induced to peruse" the poem for it would surely 
change their minds (2). However, it is certainly possible that a few 
Jamaican planters knew of Tonna because she was a very prolific and well- 
known British author. After a nasty divorce in the mid-1820s, Tonna lived 
off of the profits of her anti-Catholic, anti-slavery writings. Tonna focused 
many of her writings on the universal suffering of women as she believed 
that women were "specially suited for detecting injustice and comforting 
the unhappy" (Paz, 272). Therefore, it makes perfect sense that Tonna's 
poem "On the Flogging of Women," pushes for men baring "a Christian's 
name" to defend enslaved women against injury by the whip (3). In 
particular, Tonna expresses concern for the injury done to an enslaved 
"female's modest pride" (3). As historian Diana Paton argues, both Lord 
Bathurst and Tonna "invoke[s] the commonly held view that a society's 


level of "civilization" could be measured in its treatment of women" (7). 
Tonna's poem was undoubtedly partially motivated by her belief that 
enslaved women already possessed less shame than British middle-class 
women and therefore, could not afford to be degraded any further. It is 
critical to understand that for the proper Victorian lady shame was an asset, 
not a liability. Therefore, a possible classroom application for the 
anonymous commentary, including Tonna's poem, lies within an 
investigation of how depictions of violence against enslaved peoples across 
the globe share certain gendered descriptions. For example, how do the 
violent episodes found within Celia, A Slave (1991) compare with 
Douglass’ experiences with punishment? Or, introductory history and 
literature courses could explore the methods, practices, and experiences of 
female Atlantic reformers. Tonna could be discussed alongside the Grimké 
sisters from South Carolina. This comparison makes sense not only because 
South Carolina was often considered the sister-site to Jamaica, but also 
because the Grimkés were prolific authors operating at the same time as 
Tonna. In a similar vein, students could explore how Harriet Tubman's anti- 
slavery speeches act as a companion to, and diverge from, the writings of 
Tonna and the Grimkés. For an excellent work on the Grimké sisters, see 
Gerda Lerner's The Grimké Sisters from South Carolina: Pioneers for 
Women's Rights and Abolition (full biographical details follow the module). 
In general, Tonna's writings helped emphasize a bond between women that 
knew no geographic borders, but the written word was not the only tool 
used by anti-slavery activists. 

Charlotte Elizabeth Tonna 


A portrait of British anti-slavery activist Charlotte Elizabeth Tonna. 
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Visual images often accompanied reformist writings or were distributed on 
their own. Although the anonymous commentary does not contain a visual 
image, Figure 3 represents a typical portrayal of the abuse of enslaved 
women. This image reflects a growing concern over how punishment often 
led to the clothing of enslaved women being damaged or destroyed, thus 
resulting in the display of their bare bodies. The anonymous commentator 
notes that the Jamaican debates included a provision "that in the whipping 
of women there should be no indecent exposure," however, these 
regulations were consistently rejected and/or ignored in the colonies (1). 
These concerns continued to mount as Jamaican planters turned to the 
treadmills to punish women in prisons during the early 1830s. The treadmill 
was eventually discontinued as a method of punishment due, in no small 
part, to the graphic images of abused women circulated by anti-slavery 
activists. While there is no standard visual image used within introductory 
U.S. history and literature courses to represent the abuse of slave women, it 
is possible for educators to find a variety of anti-slavery cartoons, 
newspaper illustrations, and plantation photographs for students to analyze 
alongside images from throughout the Americas, such as Figure 3. These 
images all travelled via the information network forged by reformers within 
the Americas and beyond and this contributed to the gradual destruction of 
slavery in Jamaica and elsewhere. The anonymous commentary provides a 
brief glimpse into the ways in which the dialogue surrounding anti-slavery 
and slavery was both gendered and global. 

Flagellation of a Female Samboe Slave 


An image of a female slave being flogged. 
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Personal Narratives and Transatlantic Contexts during the U.S.-Mexican 
War 

This module explains and provides an example of the literary genre: 
personal narrative. In addition, it considers this narrative as part of a 
transatlantic and hemispheric circulation, examining how the text itself 
evidences cultural exchange through its use of American and British literary 
allusions. 


“I LEFT home for the United States in the summer of 1845, for the same 
reason that yearly sends so many thousands there, want of employment,” 
writes Scottish immigrant and English soldier George Ballentine. 
Throughout the 19" and 20" centuries, the U.S. received into its midst 
waves of immigrants from across the globe. Immigrant experiences like 
Ballentine’s were often related and recorded through the form of personal 
narrative and autobiography. Within these narratives, many immigrants 
continue to reference conditions in their homeland, creating a comparative 
structure that relates to transatlantic, trans-pacific, and hemispheric histories 
of circulation and migration. Ballentine’s immigrant experience was a 
specifically transatlantic experience which adopted hemispheric 
implications as a result of his travels throughout the U.S. Mexican 
borderlands. His [missing_resource: http://hdl.handle.net/1911/26929] 
Autobiography of an English soldiers in the United States Army 


Title page from Autobiography of an English Soldier in the United 
States Army 
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Teachers can begin by introducing Ballentine’s narrative as an example of a 
multilayered personal narrative that represents genres of autobiography and 
immigration. Personal narrative, as Jonathan Arac argues in The Emergence 
of American Literary Narrative, 1820-1860, is founded upon displacement 
— pacific voyages, overland journeys to the frontier, slaves’ escapes, or 
immigrant, Atlantic journeys like Ballentine’s (76); however, this 
displacement is not only physical. It also occurs in the relationship between 
author and reader. Readers are urged to know the narrator, while realizing 
that there is a difference between the world in which they live and the world 
in which the narrator lived historically. More specifically, this difference 
pertains to how the narrative functions as a representation of historical 
experience and how the reader experiences that narrative as they read it 
(Arac 76). This distinction provides a key moment for teachers to help 
students learn about the internal world of a text. What do certain words, 
phrases, and experiences mean within Ballentine’s narrative? What do they 


mean in terms of the historical context, and what do they mean to us today? 
By showing students this process of translation, they can learn the complex 
layers through which literary narratives convey meaning. 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 


Title page from The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. An online 
version Franklin's autobiography can be found via the OAAP website 
or directly through the OAAP partner [missing_resource: 
http://www.mith2.umd.edu/eada/] 
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As a part of the early American literary tradition, Ballentine’s narrative 
joins a long line of 19" century autobiographical and first-person 
narratives, such as the Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin (1771-1790), 
Richard Henry Dana's Two Years Before the Mast(1840), the Narrative of 


the Life of Frederick Douglass (1845), and Henry David Thoreau's Walden 
(1854).Personal narratives typically have the “circular shape of descent and 
return,” meaning characters often fall by way of some experience and return 
to a state of ordinary, civilized life (Arac 77). These narratives function as a 
way to see another form of life and travel into the past. In addition, 
Ballentine’s narrative can be located within studies of first-person 
immigrant texts, such as John Hector St. John de Crévecceur’s Letters from 
an American Farmer (1782) (an electronic version linked in the OAAP via 
the [missing_resource: http://www.mith2.umd.edu/eada/|The Promised 
Land (1912), and many more. Frequently, personal narratives are 
appropriated into national narratives; they are used to understand the nation 
within a certain space and time (77). Teachers might consider pairing 
Ballentine's autobiography with one of these canonical American literary 
narratives, helping students to see the similarities and differences within the 
genre of personal narrative. For instance, teachers might have students read 
the first five pages of Ballentine's narrative and the first five pages of 
Benjamin Franklin's narrative to show the different ways in which authors 
introduce themselves and their writing. What are the first pieces of 
information that these authors reveal about themselves? What reasons do 
they provide for writing their narratives? Such questions can help students 
understand the formula of personal narratives and how various authors 
deviate from it. 


Autobiography of an English Solider begins with a classic immigrant arrival 
story into the harsh streets of New York, where Ballentine quickly realizes 
that he is “scarcely prepared to find the scramble for the means of living so 
fierce and incessant, as I found it in New York” (9). Although he attempts 
to first find employment as a weaver or a whaler, he eventually decides to 
continue his occupation as a soldier and enlist in the American army. 
Traveling from Fort Adams, Rhode Island to Pensacola, Florida to Tampico, 
Mexico, Ballentine eventually participates and observes the siege of 
Veracruz, which led to the inland march toward Jalapa during the U.S.- 
Mexican War (1846-1848). Ballentine’s personal narrative situates his 
experience in the U.S.-Mexican War as part of his immigration experience, 
and provides a geographic outline of the U.S. during the war as well as a 
sense of U.S. politics. Furthermore it calls us to understand his first person 
narrative as one told and interpreted by a witness. By highlighting that his 


narrative is both a primary historical source and a literary form using 
conventions and narrative structures, teachers can help students to 
understand both the historical and literary nature of the personal narrative. 
What type of language does Ballentine use? How does he describe the 
battles? What features of his descriptions point to a first person experience? 
Siege of Veracruz 


Siege of Veracruz originally from The War Between the United States 
and Mexico, Illustrated, 1851 


For a more specific example, teachers might draw students’ attention to the 
historical details surrounding Ballentine’s retelling of the war. His 
descriptions provide a first-hand account of the siege of Veracruz, and a 
defense of General Winfield Scott, who received considerable criticism for 
his fierce bombardment of Veracruz (152). Teachers might have students 
research Scott and the criticism surrounding his leadership in this battle. In 
so doing, teachers can remind students that personal narratives, like all 
narratives to a certain extent, endorse a certain point of view. What is 
Ballentine’s point of view? Can we discern his political understanding of 
the war? What does his narrative tell us about U.S. relations with Mexico? 


Does he seem like a reliable narrator? Such questions can help students to 
think critically about what they read, how they read it, and the role of the 
narrator. For instance, Ballentine compares the poor treatment of the 
American soldiers to his former experience in the British army. He writes in 
reference to the soldiers transportation aboard a ship, “In the American, 
service by the bye, soldiers always lie on the boards when on board ship; in 
the British service, where the health and comfort of a soldier are objects of 
study and solicitude, a different custom prevails; a clean blanket and 
mattress being issued to the soldier on his going on board”(89). Like many 
immigrant novels, Ballentine’s former homeland stands as a place of 
comparison. How does his British origin influence his narration of the U.S. 
and the U.S. Mexican War? Studying the relationship between Ballentine’s 
homeland (Scotland/Britain) and the U.S. can help students to understand 
how his perspective of the war was primarily developed outside of the U.S. 
How is this personal narrative representative of Ballentine’s transatlantic 
crossing? How is it also representative of borderlands and hemispheric 
narrative? 


Teachers can also highlight Ballentine’s British-American perspective by 
calling attention to his use of literary references and conventions. For 
instance, his description of the siege of Veracruz recreates and relies on the 
sounds of battle, employing a literary allusion and generic convention to 
enhance his retelling of the event. Stationed at a small village four miles 
from Veracruz, he hears the terrifying sound of a canon shell whizzing past 
him. He writes: 


"There is no earthly sound bearing the slightest resemblance to its 
monstrous dissonance; the angriest shriek of the railway whistle, or the 
most emphatic demonstration of an asthmatic engine at starting of a train, 
would seem like a strain of heavenly melody by comparison. Perhaps 
Milton's description of the harsh, thunder-grating of the hinges of the 
infernal gates, approaches to a faint realization of the indescribable sound, 
which bears a more intimate relation to the sublime than the beautiful. 
(155): 

Portrayal of Satan from Paradise Lost 


Satan, as drawn by Gustave Doré, in John Milton's Paradise Lost . 


This description of battle offers a key way for teachers to introduce literary 
concepts into what appears a straightforward autobiography. The “sublime,” 
a key concept of British Romanticism and, later, American Romantic 
literature, was originally used to describe feelings of awe and wonder often 
inspired by the natural world. Here, Ballentine uses it to describe the sounds 
of war, throwing in a reference to John Milton’s portrait of hell to dramatize 
his own terror and the unnerving sounds of battle. What does he compare 
his experiences to? How does his reference to Milton’s Paradise Lost 
(1667) formulate meaning within the text? What does it mean to locate a 
17" century British poet within a story of the 19" century U.S._Mexican 
War? This reference provides a key opportunity to define the literary term 
“allusion.” An allusion is: “a reference in a literary work to a person, place, 
or thing in history or another work of literature” (All American:Glossary of 
Literary Terms). 


These types of questions can help students to do the investigative work of 
literary analysis by urging them to find the references and conventions that 
configure meaning. In fact, Ballentine makes multiple literary references 
throughout his autobiography. For instance, he makes allusions to Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge's "The Rime of the Ancient Mariner" (1798), Frederick 
Marryat's lesser-known novel Snarleyyow (1837), and Augustus Jacob 
Crandolph's gothic novel The Mysterious Hand; or, Subterranean 
Horrours! (1811). Interestingly, these cultural references situate the 
literature of the British Romantics within the context of the Mexican- 
American War, allowing these texts to produce new meaning. Furthermore, 
many of these allusions refer to stories of the sea, and Ballentine's brief 
experience of travel along the Atlantic and Gulf coastlines. For an exercise, 
teachers might have their students read a section of “The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner” and consider how Ballentine’s allusion works within the 
text. What can we learn from this type of reference? Is it helpful in 
understanding Ballentine’s experience? What new meaning does it add to 
Coleridge’s well-known poem? Although many of Ballentine’s references 
are allusions to British literature, they would not have escaped many of his 
contemporary American readers. Moreover, he also references American 
texts, such as Herman Melville’s 1851 American epic, Moby Dick. His use 
of both British and American literary references reveals the blending of 
literary cultures and histories and locates them within a story of shifting 
national borders. 


After presenting a lesson on personal narratives, teachers might present 
students with the following questions: 


1. What is a personal narrative? How does it function? Provide an 
example. 

2. What influences Ballentine’s perspective in his autobiography? 

3. What can we learn about the U.S. and the U.S.-Mexican War from 
Ballentine’s narrative? 

4. What is a literary allusion? Do you think it is important or helpful to 
research historical references and/or literary allusions? Why or why 
not? (This is an opinion question). 

5. Write your own one page personal narrative. Choose an event from 
your life and retell the story from your perspective. 
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